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ABOUT INSURANCE 


INSURANCE is a subject in which the majority of 
men are interested as holders of policies on their 
persons or properties ; but comparatively little 
is known of the history of this branch of com- 
merce, or of the knotty questions in connection 
with it which have from time to time called for 
solution. 

It is not easy to briefly explain the difference 
between insurance and assurance ; but authorities 
lay it down that assurance relates to an event 
which is certain, and insurance to one that is 
uncertain, or may be only partly fulfilled. Thus, 
a contract to pay a sum of money at death or a 
given age would be an assurance ; but one insures 
his house or ship, since he may suffer partial 
loss or none at all. But in practice the terms 
are treated as synonymous. The principle, again, 
that insurance is merely a distribution of loss, 
is not quite obvious when compensation comes 
from a company seeking a profit from its busi- 
ness: but it is so, the fortunate indemnifying the 
unfortunate. This is readily seen when mem- 
bers of a trade co-operate for mutual protection 
against, say, fire; and still more clearly when, 
as in the case of the canton of Ziirich, compen- 
sation for loss by fire is given out of the public 
funds. Some corporations, especially of those 
connected with shipping, are their own under- 
writers, setting aside a certain sum as an insur- 
ance fund, and saving what they would otherwise 
pay in premiums. Thus, if the ordinary rate be 
ten per cent., the owners can afford to lose the 
whole of their property every ten years ; and the 
practice has this to recommend it—more care is 
likely to be exercised in keeping vessels in a 
seaworthy condition. 

Marine insurance, which is the oldest form, is 
of uncertain origin; but it was most probably 
familiar to the merchants of the republics of 
Genoa and Venice; while its antiquity in this 
country is clearly set forth in the preamble to 
an Act of Parliament of 1601 appointing a Com- 
mission to adjudicate on disputes arising out of 


insurance. There we learn that ‘it has been time 
out of mind and usage amongst merchants, when 
they make any great adventure, to give some 
consideration of money to other persons to have 
from them assurance made of their goods, mer- 
chandises, ships, and things adventured, or some 
part thereof.’ In 1719 the Royal Exchange and 
London Assurance Companies were by royal 
charter given a monopoly of this branch of insur- 
ance, except as against individual underwriters ; 
and this monopoly, though contrary to the 
common law, was allowed to exist until 1825, 
In connection with maritime insurance, reference 
to Lloyd’s cannot be avoided, it being by far the 
most extensive organisation of the kind, insuring 
a very large proportion of British shipping, and 
possessing agents all over the world, whose duty 
it is to forward to London early intelligence of 
the arrival and sailing of vessels and of disas- 
ters. This great association of underwriters took 
its name from a coffee-house which in the time 
of Queen Anne stood at the corner of Abchurch 
Lane. The house was afterwards removed to the 
vicinity of the Royal Exchange, the underwriters 
going with it; but, later, they obtained rooms in 
the Exchange, where they are now housed. 

Fire insurance comes next to marine in order 
of antiquity. Enforced or voluntary contribu- 
tions to recompense sufferers from fire may be 
traced far back in history ; but no attempt was 
made to treat the matter on business principles 
until after the Great Fire of London. In 1681 
an office was opened for the purpose ‘at the 
backside of the Royal Exchange ;’ the Hand-in- 
Hand was established in 1696 ; and several other 
companies soon followed. Scotland had its first 
fire office in 1720, Germany in 1750, and America 
in 1752, with Benjamin Franklin as one of the 
directors. The stamp duty on policies, which 
in 1816 amounted to three shillings for every 
hundred pounds insured, retarded the growth of 
the business ; but in 1869 the tax was removed. 
Perhaps more caution is required in the conduct 
of this branch of insurance than of any other, the 
risks being not only of endless variety but subject 
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to constant change. The safety of a private house 
is affected by the character of the occupants, its 
age, the illuminants used, the water-supply, and 
so on; while as regards business premises no year 
passes without danger being discovered in some 
substance or circumstance to which hitherto no 
attention had been paid. A striking instance 
of the kind is that of flour-dust, which when 
mixed in certain proportions with atmospheric 
air has been found to be a powerful explosive. 
Arson by policy-holders, again, is a source of 
serious loss; and unfortunately retribution does 
not always follow, as, unless convincing evidence 
can be pene, companies are unwilling to 
imperil their reputation for liberal dealing by a 

rosecution which is likely to prove abortive. A 
Sone of Commons Committee in 1867 received 
evidence that during the fourteen preceding years 
the proportion of suspicious burnings had risen 
from thirty-four to fifty-two per cent. of the total 
number; and a recent prosecution showed the 
existence of a gang which had for twenty-five 
years made arson their business, one of them, 
who was known as ‘the Fire King,’ being alleged 
to have been concerned in five hundred burnings, 
and to have received in the shape of insurance 
some twenty-four thousand pounds. 

In the seventeenth century it was customary 
for persons to insure their lives for short periods 
or against certain contingencies, and annuity 
societies began to gain a footing; but the first 
association to guarantee a sum of money at death 
was the Amicable, founded in 1706. One grave 
fault in the rules of this corporation—the equality 
of premium irrespective of age—was avoided 
by its successors, of which the earliest were 
the Royal Exchange and London Assurance, both 
incorporated in 1719. The Equitable, which 
commenced operations in 1756, broke new ground 
in issuing policies on joint lives and survivor- 
ships, and for fixed periods ; but the data upon 
which all these offices worked were imperfect, 
no mortality tables being at the time available. 
For a long time the table constructed by Mr 
Joshua Milne, from information supplied by a 
Carlisle doctor in 1787, was the sation: accepted 
one; but that and others subsequently compiled 
have been rendered obsolete by tables prepared 
in 1869 by the Council of the Institute of 
Actuaries in conjunction with the principal in- 
surance companies. Life offices are carefully 
looked after by the State, being required to 
deposit twenty thousand pounds with the Court 
of Chancery until their security is assured by 
the possession of a reserve fund of forty thousand 
pounds, Annual accounts, and at certain periods 
actuarial reports, have also to be presented to the 
Board of Trade ; and various other precautions are 
taken for preventing the formation of bogus com- 
panies and the continuance of companies whose 
solvency is doubtful. 

Insurance against railway accidents dates from 
1849, and against accidents generally from 1856. 
Many of the life offices have since taken up 
this bestoum, which received an immense impetus | 
from the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880. | 
Other branches are the guarantee of fidelity, and | 
burglary and plate-glass insurance. The first is 
an obvious improvement on the old system of 


persons, of whose existence and solvency the | 
employer had to periodically satisfy himself, | 
The guarantee societies, too, are willing to give 

a collective bond for the members of a staff, 

arrangements being made in case of change to 

substitute one name for another; and all the 

premiums can be made payable on the same day, 

The offices which give security against burglary 

offer skilled advice as to the protection of premises, 

and lend men to guard unoccupied houses. Of 

course the rates of premium vary with the nature 

of the premises, and, in the case of shops, of the 

stock. Loss and damage may be insured against 

jointly or singly. The rate to cover damage only 

is a uniform one of two shillings per cent., except 

as regards jewellers’ establishments ; and those for 

loss range between two shillings and twelve and 

sixpence per cent. 

As might be expected, a branch of business of 
so varied and complicated a character as insurance 
has occupied much of the time of the judiciary, 
Mr C. F. Morrell, barrister-at-law, the author 
of a recently published manual on The Law of 
Insurance, which is an excellent compendium of 
recognised authorities on the subject, and to 
which the writer of this article is largely in- 
debted, cites a vast number of cases, many of 
them interesting. As regards misstatements in 
proposals, it has been decided that an error is 
not material unless the premium be affected, and 
that if a representation be substantially correct, 
the policy holds good. A single room in a 
building could not be ‘truly and accurately’ 
described as a dwelling-house, but the discrepancy 
has been decided to be unimportant ; as also the 
statement that no fires were kept, though one 
was occasionally lit in order to air the premises 
Again, there is a difference between an actual 
equipment of sixteen men, eleven boys, nine 
guns, and six swivels, and an alleged one of 
twelve guns and twenty men; but the error 
was not allowed to void the policy. But no 
reservation is permitted, as a man found to his 
cost when, a fire having broken out two doors 
away, he hurried off, and, without mentioning 
that occurrence, insured his premises. The fire 
broke out again two days later, spread to his 
ome, and destroyed it; but the concealment 
eprived him of any claim upon the insurers. 
Similar decisions have been given as regards 4 
life policy, where a person learned, after sending 
in his | ree that he had a dangerous disease, 
but did not inform the insurance company ; an 
where the insured failed to mention that a ship 
then engaged in peaceful pursuits had at one time 
been a celebrated Confederate cruiser. 

We may wander for a moment in order to 
remark that soldiers, sailors, and travellers are 
now treated much more liberally than was 
formerly the case. Fifty or sixty years ago 
the Elbe and Garonne bounded the area beyond 
which the insured might not travel; but the 
forbidden area for ordinary premiums is now 
contained between thirty-five degrees north and 
thirty degrees south latitude, special rules, how- 
ever, applying to Asia; and persons can go even 
within that area on payment of an extra pre- 
mium ; while ‘whole-world policies’ are issued 
by some offices at moderate rates, The magni- 


personal security, under which the employee was 
obliged to lie under a compliment to one or more | 


tude of war premiums has seriously discouraged 
insurance among soldiers and sailors. A lieu- 
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tenant, for instance, engaged in the Egyptian 
war of 1882 was obliged, on a policy for five 
hundred pounds, to pay an extra sum of thirty 

unds per annum ; and two officers employed 
in the expedition to Ashantee paid twenty-one 
and twenty-five per cent. respectively. But it is 
not unusual for offices to remit the extra charge, 
in the event of the policy-holder returning in 
safety ; and altogether the effect of competition 
is seen in increased liberality in this as in other 
directions. It is an axiom of law that nobody 
ought to benefit by his own crime, a provision 
which forbids the payment of insurance to a 
fire-raiser or a scuttler, and which led to an 
interesting trial in connection with the Maybrick 
case. Briefly, Mr Maybrick insured his life for 
two thousand pounds in favour of his wife. 
The insurance company resisted a claim set up 
by her representatives, on the ground that she 
had been convicted of poisoning the deceased ; 
and the claim was abandoned. But the company 
also resisted that of the children, arguing that 
Mrs Maybrick was, under the Married Woman’s 
Property Act, the only person entitled to the 
money; and the Divisional Court supported 
the contention. The Court of Appeal, however, 
decided differently, holding practically that Mrs 
Maybrick was as one dead, and that the money 
should pass to the children, as her husband’s 
heirs. 

The perils of the sea have been responsible for 
many legal disputes. A steamer, for example, 
meeting another in distress, attempted to tow her 
into port, and while so doing was herself wrecked. 
Ona suit by the consignees of the cargo against 
the owners of the ship, it was declared that while 
deviation in order to save life was justifiable, 
it was not if property alone were in question. 
(It may probably be assumed that the charter- 
party did not expressly provide for such a con- 
tingency.) Again, a voyage having been delayed 
in consequence of tempestuous weather, the cargo, 
which was fresh meat, was ruined; but the loss 
was held not to come within ‘perils of the sea, 
all other perils and misfortunes ;’ and the ship- 
owner, consequently, was liable for the loss. Nor 
is leakage caused by the gnawing of rats in- 
eluded in that category. 

To the non-legal mind the term ‘accident’ 
would appear to be easily defined ; but the late 
Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn thought not, and 


on several occasions insurance companies have 
sought a definition in the courts of law. It has 
been decided that a sunstroke is not an accident, 
but that injury to the spine through lifting a 
heavy weight is one. Even if physical ailments 
contribute to an accident, it is covered by the 

licy. The relatives of a man who while bath- 
ing in shallow water was seized with a fit and 
suffocated, sustained their claim; as did those of 
a man who when similarly seized fell under a 
train and was killed. Again, a person having 
fallen and dislocated his shoulder was put to bed 
and carefully nursed ; but in less than a month 
he died of pneumonia. The connection between 
that complaint and a dislocated shoulder is not 
at once visible; but on the ground that the 
restlessness and susceptibility to cold produced 
by the accident led to the disease which killed 
him, the relatives were held to be entitled to 


‘The influence of intoxicating liquor’ has 
been authoritatively defined as ‘influence which 
disturbs the balance of a man’s mind or the 
intelligent exercise of his faculties ;’ and injuries 
received while in that condition are not covered 
by an accident policy. Nor are those caused by 
running obvious risk, as crossing a railway, even 
at a proper place, without exercising due care 
to avoid passing trains. 

Less curious, perhaps, but not less important, 
are those cases, of which there have been several, 
but to which we have no space to do more than 
allude, where claimants were defeated by some 
of the numerous exceptions which companies have 
framed for their own protection; and if persons 
insuring desire to sean disappointment for them- 
selves or for those they leave behind, they will 
closely examine, and learn the exact value of, 
that somewhat complicated document, a policy of 
insurance. 


POMONA* 


CHAPTER V. 
. Pomona, thus adorn’d, 


T 
Likest she seem’d—Pomona when she fled 
Vertumnus. 


MILTON, 

‘I want to show you a picture which I have 
been painting at intervals for twenty years, Mr 
Ludlow said one day ; ‘and which a conversation 
I had with you a little time ago has inspired me 
to go on with; and I mean to work at it and 
finish it for next year’s Academy. I want you 
and Kitty to sit to me for two figures in it. 
Kitty’s is just the face I want for it—her round 
apple cheek and Ribstone pippin colouring will 
be exactly the right contrast to the apple-blossom 
tints in the central figure—And you,’ he said 
reflectively, studying her face and figure in a 
manner that would have been cruelly embarrass- 
ing to vanity or self-consciousness, but which 
Sage bore without flinching or gaining any colour 
in her smooth, pale cheek—a calmness to which I 
would draw the attention of those readers who 
still suspect a flirtation to lie concealed under 
the friendship between Owen Ludlow and Sage— 
‘And you, I think I will dress in dead green— 
partly to suggest your name, Sage, and partly 
the apple-tree foliage, which is as dull a green 
as Nature has in her colour-box ; though it is 
just right to set off the beautiful golden and 
red-and brown of the fruit. I think you shall 
hold a long spray of ivy or a great sheaf of 
narcissus, and be all green and white and gold 
with the sun on your hair.’ 

‘What is the picture called ?” 

‘Pomona,’ he answered ; ‘and I began painting 
it twenty years ago. Do you know the story? 
—how Spring loved her—the goddess of fruit- 
trees? It is easy to see how such a myth 
arose, if you stand in an orchard in May. 1 
fancy painters have mostly imagined her from 
an autumnal point of view, with fruit and rich 
autumn colouring; but I like better to think 
of her with her lover the Spring, who was always 
young himself, and gave to her everlasting youth, 
which we know is true, for we see it every year 


} 


for ourselves.—But he came to her disguised as 


claim, 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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an old woman ; and I have sometimes wondered 
how that idea crept into the story in the warm, 
sunny South, though it is very suggestive of some 
of our bitter, cutting east-wind spring days, that 
woo the apple blossom in very shrewish, can- 
tankerous, nagging fashion.—But, after all, there 
is nothing to compare to our English spring, in 
spite of its capricious, changeable ways and nasty 
little tempers. I have seen Vertumnus in many 
parts of the world; but, when he is gracious 
and kind in England, he has a subtle charm 
which is wanting in him in other countries ; 
and I have the same feeling about English apple 
blossom, though I suspect this of being British 
prejudice, as I have seen glorious orchards in 
America and in Normandy.—I wonder how you 
will like my Vertumnus? I have tried to paint 
him old and dull and faded, and yet with a hint 
of youth and passion showing through. I don’t 
know if I have succeeded. Sometimes I think I 
am attempting the impossible, and am tempted 
to oe him out, and let Pomona stand by her- 
self, and Vertumnus be only represented by the 
spring sunshine.—Well, we will show it to Kitty 
without telling her the story, and see what she 
makes of it. Children have a wonderful, ignor- 
ant directness of criticism; they will hit the 
blot ninety-nine times out of a hundred ; while 
other people go circling round, distracted by 
dozens of second-hand, acquired opinions, or 
unconsciously ashamed to say what they really 
think. I could give worlds sometimes to see 
things with a child’s eyes.’ 

Since that first evening when the boys and 
Kitty had so reluctantly accepted Owen Ludlow’s 
invitation to tea, and even Sage had searched 
about in her mind for some excuse for declining 
it, no further reluctance had been manifested to 
accept his hospitality ; indeed, Sage had some- 
times to protest against uninvited invasions of 
the painter’s studio, though Mr Ludlow assured 
her that the children were free to come and go 
as they liked. 

Scar Cliff Farm stood on the high land above 
Scar, on nearly the highest point of the ridge 
that runs out into the sea, forming one end of 
Shingle Bay, and ending in Scar Point. It must 
have been a very bleak and exposed place in 
winter, when the great, rough west winds came 
roaring across the Atlantic, or the east wind 
whistled shrill and bitter. These swept right 
over the head of little Scar in its snug niche in 
the cliffs ; but the farm must have felt their full 
fury, as the twisted and distorted trees testified, 
which grew between the farm and Scar Point, 
and which looked as if they were in full retreat 
from the edge of the cliff, vainly seeking shelter 
from the rude wind, which had blown their 
petticoats over their heads. 

Owen Ludlow’s studio was a large room, built 
on at the side of the farm, with a north light, 
and larger windows than the rest of the farm 
possessed. I think at one time it must have been 
a barn, and I aiso have dark suspicions that it 
was used in old times for storing away smuggled 
goods—those old times, which the boys so greatly 
regretted had passed away, when cargoes of brandy 
and lace and tobacco were run into snug corners 
among the rocks on dark nights, and the revenue 
cutter hovered about the coast, ready to pounce ; 
and there were thrilling encounters of desperate 


men on the cliffs paths, and pistols and cutlasses 
were the order of the day, and life was not the 
peaceful, loafing existence along the coast that it 
seems nowadays. I think it was the big room 
and the north light that kept Owen Ludlow at 
Scar, as well as the fascinations of Scar Point, 
which he had described to Sage ; and it may have 
been partly, also, the kind face of Mrs Stock, the 
farmer’s wife, a good, little dumpling of a woman, 
who treated all men-folk as poor Taigheer crea- 
tures, requiring endless humouring, and quite 
unable to take care of themselves. 

She had a big solemn Methodist husband, Job 
Stock, who attended little Bethel at Shingle with 
great regularity, being elder or some sort of 
office-bearer there, though it could have been no 
office requiring many words, as he was a remark- 
ably taciturn man, his wisdom, if he had any 
—and I think he had—being inarticulate. His 
wife set great store by his sanctity and learn- 
ing, and treated him with a curious mixture 
of reverence and contempt, as being at the 
same time a shining light and a poor creature. 

Kitty was not at all averse to sitting to Owen 
Ludlow, having already had a taste of the process 
when he made the sketch of her sitting on the 
boat, though he was half done before she was 
aware what he was about; and she declared her 
willingness to sit till Christmas if she might have 
Twopenny, Mrs Stock’s large tabby cat, on her 
lap all the time. 

That picture which Owen Ludlow had taken 
twenty years to paint, and which he displayed to 
Sage and Kitty that afternoon, had hardly been 
shown to any one before ; and there was a curious 
nervousness in his mind as he turned the large 
canvas round and placed it in the proper light. 
It seemed like turning his very heart out to 
public view—it was like being suddenly called 
upon to shout his most private and heartfelt 
prayers from the house-top ; and at the moment 
he felt that, if it cost him so much to display it 
to his gentle, appreciative girl-friend, and to the 
child, whose unbiased opinion he had wished for 
only a few hours before, it would be altogether 
unendurable to have it on the Academy wall, and 
to have it looked at through fashionable double 
eye-glasses, and criticised either ignorantly or 
scientifically. ‘No. 389.—What isthat? Pomona. 
Let me see, who was she? Some one in the Bible, 
wasn’t it? Or was it in one of Shakespeare’s 
%—Who did it? Ludlow? Ludlow? Don't 

now the name. We really ought to have marked 
our catalogue before we came, so as not to waste 
our time on unknown painters.’ 

Or worse still, perhaps. ‘How’s that for flesh 
tints? Out of drawing in that arm, eh? Where 
did he raise his model { Oh, any one can see that 
with half an eye; it’s Pattie Seymour, Jones’s 
Madonna, and Smith’s Phryne.’ 

Great heavens! what desecration ! 

‘She must have been very lovely,’ Sage said, 
knowing—though he had never told her—that 
it was Katharine, the young wife, dead long ago, 
who smiled out of the canvas. She was dressed 
in a loose classical dress of creamy white, showing 
here and there an under garment of soft pink ; 
and she was stretching one dainty hand to pick a 
narcissus growing at her feet; while the other 
hand rested lightly on the lichen-covered branch 
of the apple-tree under which she stood, and 
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which was covered with apple blossom of the same 
tint as her complexion, through which showed the 
sky of the very same blue as her eyes, 

if all the world were like Sage, Owen Ludlow 
felt he would not have minded all the world 
seeing his treasure. 

But Kitty? She was standing tilting slowly 
backwards and forwards from heel to toe, a 
habit of hers when she was deeply ruminating ; 
and her brows were knitted over her eyes, which 
were fixed, not on the central figure, which was 
the only thing that Sage looked at, but on the 
other figure, in the shadow, half-turned away— 
another woman, with a worn, handsome, dark 
face, and a certain dignity in her tall spare 
figure, looking down at the sweet, radiant face 
of the girl with glowing, dark eyes. 

‘I don’t understand what it means,’ Kitty said 
with that perplexed frown; ‘and | don’t like 
that old woman. She puts me in mind of the 
wolf in Little Red Riding-hood—* What big eyes 
you have, grandmother !”—“ The better to see you 
with, my dear.”—She’s horrid. She looks as if 
she were going to eat the girl’ 

‘Oh, hush, hush! Kitty,’ Sage interrupted with 
a quick glance at Owen Ludlow’s face, to see if he 
were offended at such openly adverse criticism ; 
but he only laughed. 

‘I think, on the whole, that is a feather in my 
cap,’ he said. ‘I’ve looked at it till I could see no 
meaning in it, and Vertumnus was just an ordinary 
old woman without a sign of anything out of the 
common about her. If it tells its tale to ever 
one as well as it does to Kitty, I shall be well 
content.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


I was a sketcher then ; 
See here, my doing: curves of mountain, bridge, 
Boat, island, ruins of a castle, built 
When men knew how to build upon a rock. 
TENNYSON, 


To both Sage and Kitty those sittings to Owen 
Ludlow were very pleasant. Kitty did not find 
the solace of Mrs Stock’s cat invariably necessary, 
though it was freely accorded to her whenever 
she wished. 

It was no very important part of the picture 
that the two girls filled. I daresay many who 
looked at it when it was finished hardly noticed 
the slim, fair girl on the right side in the dull 
green, clinging dress, holding a trail of ivy loosely 
in her hand ; or the child sitting at her feet in 
a russet brown dress, and with her round red 
cheek and warm colouring of hair and com- 
plexion showing up richly against the dull hue 
of her companion’s dress. 

The attention was concentrated, as was right, 
and intended, on the central figures ; but Kitty, 
at any rate, regarded the picture as a __ 
of herself and Sage, with the figures of Pomona 
and Vertumnus forming an insignificant back- 
ground. 

Sage, too, lived a good deal in the picture, 
though with her the central figures played a 


ss ig part. Pomona was her friend, Vertumnus | 


made her his confidante. By-and-by, when 


the disguise fell away, and the young god stood | 


confessed, Pomona would turn to her in her 
surprise, and clinging to her with those fair, soft 
arms, hide her shy, sweet face on her shoulder. 


I wonder—but this never occurred to Sage’s mind 
—if, when that supreme moment came, Vertumnus 
or Pomona either would have cared for the pres- 
ence of a third, however sympathetic. 

‘Sage,’ Owen protested, ‘you have introduced a 
new element into the picture. I never intended or 
imagined that any one should have seen through 
Vertumnus’ disguise ; but I have done my utmost 
to take the recognition of him out of your eyes, 
‘and it is always there. Well, let it be—lookers- 
_on, they say, see most of the game ; so perhaps 
the little maiden standing by saw more than 
| Pomona herself. I painted Vertumnus from a 
young fellow who was with me for a long time 
in California. He was hardly more than a boy 
then: let me see, that must be something like 
ten years ago, He had got into some sort of a 
scrape at home, and fallen out with his people. 
He was a good-looking, clever lad, and had been 
spoilt and made much of; and from all he told 
me, I’m sure his father was only too anxious to 
receive the prodigal back, and kill the fatted calf ; 
but he couldn’t make up his foolish, young mind 
to eat humble-pie, which is often the form in 
which the fatted calf is served up, and to be 
forgiven and rejoiced over ; so he went right off 
to America; and there, I fancy, he did a good 
deal of the pig-minding and husk-eating part of 
the business before I came across him. He was 
pretty well at the end of even those resources 
when he stumbled into our ranch one night, and 
just dropped at the door as we sat smoking the 
pipe of peace after our day’s work. Collins 
thought he was drunk, and I thought he was 
dead; but he was neither one nor the other; 
though he did his best to justify my opinion a 
time the next six weeks, when he lay on my bed, 
and Collins and I nursed and doctored him on 
— evolved out of our inner consciousness. 

wonder we did not kill him twenty times over 
between us; but he had the constitution of a 
horse, and survived our treatment, and was be- 
nighted enough to believe that we saved his life, 
and was so outrageously grateful, that Collins 
declared that life was insupportable under the 
weight of virtue imputed to him. But we both 
of us liked the young fellow ; and we got so used 
to having him pottering about us, that when he 
went home to his people, we found the old 
diggings, that had done well enough before, so 
quiet and dull, that with one consent we agreed 
to strike our tents and return to civilisation,’ 

‘Have you seen him since ?’ 

‘Oh yes; he often swoops down on me when 
he’s in England. He is a Secretary or something 
at the Embassy at Edelstadt—plenty of fun 
and not much money. I think it’s rather a 
throwaway, and that he had stuff in him to do 
something better; but his people are the smart, 
fashionable sort, and I think they expect him 
to marry money, and get on that way.’ 

‘Not marry Pomona ?’ 

‘No; her apples were not golden. You can’t 
tell from the picture how good-looking he is, for 
I have taken the youth and the sex out of his 
face. I wish I had the sketch I made of him for 
the picture to show you; but I sent it to his 
mother, It was while I was painting it that I 
found out who he was, for he kept his name dark, 
and always protested that he wouldn’t go home 
| till he had made his fortune—or, at any rate, 
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a competency. But fortunes are not made in a 
few days, or competencies either ; and I had my 
doubts if he was the sort to make either; and 
it did not look like doing it in a hurry, just 

ttering round and washing my brushes, and 
Elling old Collins’s pipe; and I Laer he had a 
mother, for he talked of her no end, when he was 
light-headed with the fever. So, when he dropped 
out by accident the name of the place where his 
father lived in Yorkshire, I pretended to take no 
notice; but I wrote to a man I knew not far 
from there, and asked him to find out who they 
were, and to drop them a hint of their son’s 
whereabouts ; and a few weeks later, old Collins 
came in with a letter directed to Maurice Moore, 
which we both agreed was a name we had never 
heard, and that it must be some one at Nelson’s 
ranch, ten miles on. But just then I happened 
to look up, and saw my young friend’s face 
crimson, and his mouth twitching, though, if 
his name was Robert Baines, as he had made 
out, there seemed no reason why he should have 
taken any notice. But I guessed in a minute 
what it meant; and I just tossed the letter down 
on the table, and got Collins out of the way for 
a bit ; and when we came back, both the letter 
and Baines were gone ; and indeed Baines never 
came back, for in the evening Maurice Moore 
came in and told Collins and me that he had 
heard from home, and that his mother was ill, 
and he supposed there was no help for it but 
that he must go back. He could not imagine 
how they had traced him out, and I don’t think 
to this day he knows. It’s all very well to say 
what’s in a name? But there is a good deal ; 
and I have never quite felt that Maurice Moore 
and Robert Baines are the same; and I have a 
sort of fancy that some day the old Bob will come 
sauntering in, in his flannels and broad felt hat ; 
and we shall all laugh to think we ever could 
have mistaken Maurice Moore for him.’ 

It is very curious how often it happens in life 
that you think or hear of a person immediately 
before you see him; that some one comes into 
your mind of whom, perhaps, you have not 
thought for weeks or months, and the minute 
after, you meet him in the street, or find a letter 
from him on the breakfast table. So it happened 
in this instance that the very day when Owen 
Ludlow had been telling Sage the story of Maurice 
Moore, he appeared on the scene, coming, as it 
seemed to Sage, right out of the sunset, and 
arriving on the extreme end of Scar Point, 
while the painter and the two girls sat on the 
beach watching the glowing sky. 

‘Look !’ Sage exclaimed ; and Owen Ludlow, 
who had perceived him at the same moment, 
echoed the word. It was too far off to distin- 
guish who it was; but even at that distance 
Sage was certain that Kitty’s guesses as to his 
identity were not correct, and that it was neither 
Cottam nor Leach, nor any other of the Scar 
men. They watched him as he came along the 
top of the ridge, distinct against the sky, and 
then lost sight of him as he turned down the 
cliff-path towards Scar; and they had forgotten 
all about him, and were slowly wending their 
way from the beach to the ng when some 
one came with a flying leap from the bank 
above, right in front of the painter, and seized 
him by the shoulders and whirled him round. 


‘Bless my heart! Sakes alive! Goody gracious! 
Well, a never !’ Ludlow exclaimed in the accents 
of a frightened old woman.—‘ Sage, this wild man 
of the woods, this octopus, this Jack-in-the-box, 
this bolt from the blue is Maurice Moore !’ 

But Sage had needed no introduction, for she 
knew it was Vertumnus. 


MILK-TREES. 


Puants yielding a milky juice are not at all 
uncommon; they can be found in numerous 
families of the vegetable kingdom and in all 
parts of the world. Thus, in our own country we 
have the Dandelion, Poppy, and certain members 
of the order Campanulaceze (Harebell family), 
and also species of Urticaceze (Nettleworts). It 
is to the acrid juice secreted by the gland at the 
base of the sting of the common stinging nettle, 
that we owe the unpleasant effects produced by 
contact with this plant. 

Although many of these plants yield a milk 
which is highly acrid, and in some cases very 
poisonous, there are a number whose latex pos- 
sesses useful properties. Thus, we have the 
‘Carica Papaya, the juice of which has already 
been alluded to in an article upon Vegetable 
Pepsine which appeared in the Journal of 
October 1, 1892. India-rubber and gutta-percha 
are each the solidified milk of various species 
of plants; and last, but not least, we have 
five trees in the New World which are stated 
to produce milk as abundantly as cows, and quite 
as palatable. One of the best known of these, 
‘Brosimum galactodendron,’ is a tree of the Bread- 
fruit family. It grows from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet in height, and is found in large natural 
forests on the mountains near Cariaco and else- 
where along the sea-coast of Venezuela. The 
milk, which is obtained by making incisions in 
the trunk of the tree, has a slightly balsamic 
odour, and a taste resembling that of sweet cream. 
It is very nourishing, and perfectly wholesome, 
the only unpleasant feature about it is that it 
is rather glutinous, 

Humboldt, writing upon the plant, says: ‘We 
drank considerable quantities of it in the even- 
ing before we went to bed, and very early in 
the morning, without feeling the least injurious 
effect. The negroes and the free people who 
it their bread of maize or cassava. The major- 
grow sensibly fatter during the season that 
the Palo de Vaca—one of the Spanish names 
for the tree—furnishes them with most milk. 
This juice exposed to the air presents at its sur- 
face—perhaps in consequence of the absorption 
of the atmospheric oxygen—membranes of a 
strongly animalised substance, yellowish, stringy, 
and resembling a cheesy substance. For seve 
months of the year not a single shower moistens 
its foliage ; its branches appear dead and dried ; 
but when the trunk is pierced, there flows from 
it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at the 
rising of the sun that this vegetable fountain 
is most abundant; the blacks and natives are 
then seen hastening from all quarters, furnished 
with large bowls to receive the milk, which 


thickens and grows yellow on its surface. Some 


work in the plantations drink it, dipping into 


domo of the farm told us that the negroes. 
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empty their bowls under the tree itself ; others 
carry the juice home to their children,’ 

Humboldt advised Boussingault to submit it to 
a chemical analysis, which he did. He says the 
milk produced from the tree is of a thicker con- 
sistence than that of the cow, and its reaction is 
slightly acid ; exposed to air, it turns sour, and 
coagulates into a sort of cheese. 

Summing up the results of his analyses, he 
says: ‘We have found in this milk (1) A fatty 
substance like beeswax, melting at one hundred 
and twenty-two degrees Fahrenheit, very soluble 
in ether, but less soluble in boiling alcohol. It 

robably consists of several substances ; and after 
being melted and cooled down, has the appearance 
of virgin wax. We made good candles with it. 
(2) A nitrogenised substance analogous to caseine, 
and recalling the vegetable fibrine which Vauque- 
lin discovered in the sap of the ‘Carica Papaya.” 
(3) A saccharine substance, the exact nature of 
which we were unable to determine. (4) Salts 
of potass, lime, and magnesia partly in the state 
of phosphates. For some time M. Boussingault 
was unable, owing to other pressing matters, to 
ascertain the nature of the sweet matters; but 
he ultimately determined them as made up of 
sugar, inverted sugar and gum, easily turned to 
sugar.’ In concluding his report, he says: ‘The 
vegetable milk by its constitution approaches as 
nearly as possible to the milk of the cow, for it 
contains a fatty substance, saccharine matters, 
albumen, and phosphates. But the proportion 
of these substances is different in the vegetable 
milk. The amount of fixed matter is three times 
larger than that in the milk of the cow ; so that 
the vegetable milk approaches more nearly to 
cream than to milk.’ 

Dr Spruce, the renowned South American 
traveller, mentions another tree, a member of 
the Dog-bane family, the juice of which is used 
as milk. On the bark being wounded, the milk 
flows abundantly, and is of the consistency of 
cow’s milk, of the purest white, and sweet to the 
taste. The Indian mode of taking it is to apply 
the mouth directly to the wound, and thus receive 
the milk as it flows. Dr Spruce says he has 
-_ partaken of it without experiencing any ill 
effects. 

In Guiana, the natives employ the milk from 
a tree belonging to the same family as the last 
named ; in the vernacular it is known as Hya- 
hya, and to botanists as ‘Tabernemontana utilis’ 
(so named after Jacobus Theodorus Taberneemon- 
tanus, a German physician and botanist). The 
milk has the same flavour as sweet cow’s milk, 
but is rather sticky, on account of its containing 
some caoutchoue. 

In Para, a lofty tree, belonging to the Star 
Apple family, attaining a height of one hundred 
feet, is used in a similar manner to the others 
mentioned. Incisions are made in the bark, and 
the milky juice flows out copiously, about the 
consistence of thick cream, and if it were not 
for its taste, which is somewhat peculiar, could 
hardly be distinguished from it. 

Besides the general usefulness of the juice as 
milk, it possesses a property which, although 
far more valuable, is oftentimes overlooked. Our 
readers will have noticed the fact that the milk 
is always viscid, and contains a little caoutchouc : 
this renders it a most important remedy for 


dysentery. Its utility in this respect has been 
personally confirmed by an English gentleman 
who, some years back, resided on the Pacific 
coast. He says: ‘I was attacked with diarrhea, 
which in two days passed into very severe 
dysentery. In the space of twelve hours I was 
reduced to a state of utter prostration, suffering 
the most excruciating — The bloody dis- 
charge was so terrible that it seemed ible to 
predict death within a few hours, The violent 
phase of the disease only developed at nightfall, 
and I passed the night in a helpless state. At 
daybreak the wife of one of our inspectors was 
called in as a nurse, and by nine o'clock leche de 
vaca (Spanish for the milk) was obtained. Up 
to this time I had been getting rapidly worse, 
and was then hardly conscious. The milk was 
given to me—a tablespoonful in a glass of water 
—every half-hour till twelve o’clock mid-day, 
and at this hour I was perfectly free from 
dysentery or the slightest symptom of it. Broths 
and light foods were then given to me for a few 
days, and I was restored to perfect health without 
taking any more milk or other medicine, and 
without having the least recurrence of symptoms 
of dysentery.’ 

The tree from which this milk was obtained 
was the ‘Clusia galactodendron,’ a native of 
Venezuela, but found also on the Pacific coast, 
and in one or two other places. It is said to 
contain a resinous and an astringent principle, 
and an aromatic and tonic substance. The 
action of this combination is considered to be 
mechanical, so far as relates to the resin, which 
no doubt coats the intestines with a film and 
allays irritation. No other medicine is used in 
Choco, or on the Pacific coast of New Granada, 
for dysentery, and this disease is thought little 
or nothing of, as it is so easily cured. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—SUFFIELD GOES INTO THE 
‘CORNER,’ 


IsaBEL's opportunity had come: the crisis had 
arrived—which she had so vividly anticipated 
some weeks before—when her ‘family, who had 
rescued and nurtured her youth, needed the sur- 


render of her wealth, if not of herself. Without 
hesitation she sat down and wrote a cheque for 
fifty thousand pounds, payable ‘to George Suf- 
field, Esq.’ (‘my dear uncle, she had a mind to 
add, so ann all the world might guess from this 
document how good he was). She knew enough 
of her own business to be aware that there was 
not nearly so much money as that lying to her 
credit at the bank ; but she also knew that cer- 
tain securities could be quickly realised on the 
morrow. She did not wish to encounter George 
again ; so she waited until after dinner, and then 
she set out with her cheque for Rutland Gate. 
She followed the footman into the library, where, 
he said, Mr Suffield sat alone. She knocked, 
and a smothered voice said, ‘Come in.’ She 
entered. Her uncle was sitting up in his easy- 
chair with a red bandana over his head, and an 
open book near him on the table. 

‘Trying to have an after-dinner nap?’ said 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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Isabel. ‘I am so sorry to have interrupted you, 
uncle! But I wanted to see you alone.’ 

‘No apologies, my dear,’ said he—‘no apologies. 
I was just looking at that Don Quixote there— 
wonderful book that!—and those pictures of 
Doré’s—wonderful imagination Doré had, and all 
that sort of thing ; and I was reading where that 
rascal, Sancho Panza, says, “ Blessed be the man 
that invented sleep!” (nobody invented it, of 
course, you know)—“it wraps you about like 
a cloak!” And thinks I to myself, “By Jingo, 
now if I don’t try it!”’ 

‘You dear old uncle !’ said she. 
rupted your experiment !’ 

‘It’s of no consequence, my dear,’ said he, 
with a laugh at his own joke ; ‘for I believe I’ve 
tried th’ experiment before.—Sit down, and tell 
me th’ news. I can’t give you long, because I 
must be off presently to catch th’ night-train 
down to Lancashire.’ 

‘I believe, uncle,’ said she, ‘I’ve come on the 
same business as you must be going on.’ 

‘Sayst tha, lass?’ said he, and a shade of 
unusual seriousness settled on his face. 

‘George has told me all about it,’ said Isabel, 
now somewhat shy about broaching her business ; 
‘and I want you to do me a great favour, 
uncle.’ 

‘What I can do, I will, my lass,’ answered her 
uncle, eyeing her. 

‘I want you to let me help you with the money 
Uncle Harry left me. I have brought a cheque 
with me; there is not so much as that at present 
in the bank, but I shall make it all right to- 
morrow. Take it, please, uncle.’ 

He took the cheque from her hand, and looked 
at it and looked at her. 

‘It’s not the whole,’ said she, with a blush. 
‘But some of the securities will take a little time 
to realise—won’t they ?’ 

‘It’s the biggest cheque I ever saw !’ exclaimed 
her uncle, looking at it again. 

‘And you will take it and use it, uncle, as 
a—as a present from me ? 

She was doubtful of his look : it did not seem 
to her that of an accepter of a present. 

take it, my lass’-—— 

‘Oh, thank you, uncle !’ she exclaimed. 

‘T’ll take it, my lass, but I’ll not use it. But 
I’ll frame it with a gold frame, and I’ll hang 
it up and keep it as the biggest and the kindest 
cheque J ever saw !’ 

‘Don’t, uncle,’ said she, with a deep blush of con- 
fusion and disappointment—‘don’t treat me as a 
child—as if I don’t understand what I am doing !’ 

‘Thou ’rt nobbut a child to me, Bell, my dear,’ 
said her uncle, rising with tears in his eyes, and 
patting her cheek, as he had been wont when 
she was a little girl. ‘Thou’lt always be to me 
the bit of a lonely lass that gave me her hand 
in this London twenty years ago, and came away 
wi’ me to Lancashire, and that has been a daughter 
to me ever since.—I understand, my lass, why 
thou’st done this! I thank tha, my dear!’ He 
took her hand and pressed it. ‘But it conna be! 
Can a father take his lass’s bit of brass because 
she’s generous enough to hand it over to him, and 
because he has been an owd fool ?’ 

At that, Isabel was touched enough to shed 
tears, and foolish enough to have not a word 
to say. 


‘And I inter- 


The footman entered and addressed Mr Suffield. 
‘The keb’s at the door, sir, said he, and with. 


drew. 

‘Well, Bell, my dear, said Suffield, ‘I must 
go. But first—in case of mishap,’—He sat down 
and took pen and ink and wrote across the back 
of Isabel’s cheque, ‘Cancelled by Geo. Suffield) 
folded it and put it in his pocket-book. ‘Now, 
lass,’ said he, rising again, ‘kiss thy uncle, and 
say “Good-bye.”’ 

Isabel kissed her uncle affectionately, saying; 
‘But I haven’t done with you yet. It remains 
to be seen whether you are to have your way, 
uncle, or I mine.’ 

Her aunt entered to see that Suffield was 
properly wrapped up for his journey, and to beg 
that she might hear every day how matters went. 
Isabel and she stood on the steps to see the excel- 
lent man enter the cab and drive away through 
the winter night, to remedy or control the evils 
wrought by the self-confidence and rash ambition 
of his son. 

Suffield went down to Lancashire strong in the 
main resolves to clear the name of his house 
from the offence and iniquity of ‘cornering,’ and 
to purge his business of such irregularities as 
had crept into it during his son’s reign. It 
was not i quite evident to himself into what 
details of action these resolves would lead him; 
for though, in the first flush of his indignation, 
he had been ready to make an immediate swee 
of the ‘corner’—so far as George was concerne 
in it—he now saw, being calm and having con- 
sidered, that while ruin might be brought on 
himself by haste, no harm need be wrought on 
others by delay and temporising. He would like 
to ‘unload’ himself of the Gorgonian responsi- 
bilities—for his son’s responsibilities were his 
—without gain to himself and without loss to 
others; he feared it was impossible to ‘unload’ 
at all without some loss to himself ; but he hoped 
oe management the loss might be kept 
small. 

When he showed himself at the works in 
the early morning, all were delighted to see 
him, but all wondered what had ‘come to Mester 
George, that ‘th’ owd mester’ was there alone. 
Late in the day the effect was similar in the 
City—in his own office, in the streets, and on 
’Change. 

‘Hallo, George!’ was the greeting of old ac- 
quaintances. ‘ What’s brought tha here again?’ 

‘Business, my lad—business,’ was his answer. 
‘Matters o’ business to be seen to. But tha 
knows th’ saying: “A wise head keeps a close 
tongue.”’ 

Next morning he received a telegram from 
George, from Marseilles: ‘Both train and steamer 
no go. Going on by steam-yacht. See Gor- 
gonio.’ 

‘Hired the yacht, I expect,’ said Suffield to 
himself. ‘That’s more expense to little purpose ! 
—And now, I suppose, in any case I’d better see 
that Gorgonio creature about this cornering.’ 

But the day was Saturday, when business 
closed early. Suffield, therefore, resolved to leave 
Gorgonio alone till Monday morning. He sat 
down and wrote to him that he wished to see 
him on very important business, if he would be 
so ages as be at liberty to listen to him at an 
early hour on Monday. But his wish was grati- 
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fied sooner than he anticipated. He was just 
thinking of locking his writing-table and going 
home to Holdsworth, when Mr Gorgonio was 
announced. 

‘Show him in,’ said Suffield, and twisted 
round in his chair to receive him on the defen- 
sive. 

Gorgonio entered with smiles and bows, and 
a general profuseness of affability and politeness. 
He had, he said, expected to meet Mr Suftiel’ 
the younger : he presumed he was addressing the 
father of Mr Suffiel the younger ? 

‘Yea,’ said Suffield ; ‘I’m responsible for him 
both as his father and as head of the firm.” And 
he gave Gorgonio a pointed look to emphasise 
his statement. 

‘Iam please, Mr Suffiel’” said Gorgonio politely, 
‘to make your agreeable acquaintance.’ 

‘I’m sorry to say, sir,’ replied Suffield, ‘that 
I can’t return the compliment.’ 

Gorgonio looked a little put out by that reply ; 
and perceiving that Mr Suttield was not only not 

repossessed in his favour but absolutely preju- 
viced against him, his amiability sank into a 

more insinuative and watchful quality. 

‘I come over, said he, ‘to fill an engagement 
to lunch with your son, but I suppose he have 
forgot.’ 

‘I suppose he did, said Suffield ; ‘and you see 
he’s not here to-day. Still, if you like to lunch 
with me’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Suffiel’ ; but I cannot impose 
upon your politeness.’ 

‘Just as you please, sir.— But what, continued 
Suffield, ‘is this precious cotton business you 
and my son are concerned in ?’ 

‘You must excuse me, Mr Suffiel’,’ said Gor- 
onio; ‘but I cannot speak of your son’s private 
usiness,’ 

‘Private business be hanged, sir !’ said Suffield. 
‘It’s not so peculiar and private to my son but 
that, so far as I understand yet, my money’s 
pledged in it! What is the game?’ 

‘You must excuse me, Mr Suffiel’” persisted 
Gorgonio. ‘But at least I cannot tell you with- 
out your son’s authority.’ 

‘Very well. If you refuse to enlighten me 
fully about this business, I must refuse to be 
accountable at all for my son’s engagements.’ 

‘We had better wait, Mr Suffiel’” said Gor- 
gonio, ‘till your son can be present.’ 

‘My son, sir, cannot be present for two or 
three weeks ’—— 

‘Two or three weeks ?—weeks ?’ 

‘He has gone away on a voyage—for the good 
of his own health, and mine, sir, and I cannot 
Py when you will have an opportunity of seeing 

im, 

‘It is very bad weather for voyage,’ remarked 
Gorgonio, now gray-skinned and sharp-eyed with 
alarm and suspicion. 

‘My son’s an Englishman, sir, said Suffield ; 
‘and he prefers a voyage in bad weather, with 
the sea as rough as the wind can make it. But 
that’s neither here nor there.—Are you going to 
= to me the position of things, or are you 
no 

‘I am to speak to you, Mr Suffiel’’ said Gor- 
gonio, ‘as if you were your son—is that so?’ 
‘That is so.—Now, fire away.’ 

‘Well, Mr Suffiel’, the second part of that con- 


signment from Bombay what you did give Mr 
Tanderjee a three-fourths advance for, is come 
into dock ; I have seen it this morning, and it 
is not—any more than the other—worth two- 
pence a pound !’ 

‘I'll see that cotton on Monday morning my- 
self, said Suffield, taking out his tablets and 
making a note. ‘Go on.’ 

Gorgonio stared in some surprise : obviously 
this was not the same man as Mr Suffiel’ the 
younger. 

‘I have bought for us, continued Gorgonio, 
‘in the last two days ten thousand more bales 
for January delivery,’ 

‘At what price?’ 

‘At six and five-eighths,’ 

‘And what is the “spot” price?’ * 

‘Spot, Mr Suffield, is six and eleven-sixteenths ; 
so, you see, we do very well.’ 

‘Now,’ said Suffiel’, ‘we come to the business 
I wanted to talk to you about: I had written to 
you to make an engagement for that purpose. 
You'll oblige me, sir, by buying no more ; about 
the getting rid of what we have I can’t speak 
till I know the whole situation.’ 

‘Getting rid, Mr Suffiel’! Unloading, Mr Suf- 
fie’! Oh, my great heaven !—do you know what 
you’re saying, Mr Suffiel’? The business is going 
just beautiful! Prices is steady! Nobody is 
afraid! Nobody believes nothing is going to 
happen! We hold two hundred thousand bales 
at this moment against a stock of a little over 
seventy thousand !—and nobody guesses it!— 
Get rid, Mr Suftfiel’? Bust up the loveliest 
corner as ever was?—and lose your chance of 
more than one hundred thousand pounds profit ? 
Oh, surely no, Mr Suffiel’! you are joking !’ 

‘I’ve never knowingly made money dis- 
honestly,’ said Suffield with unusual sternness, 
‘and I and mine are not going to begin now! 
If I made the profit you name out of this 
cornering business, I’d do it only by ruining or 
crippling scores o’ men! I won’t doit! And if 
I could, I’d shake the whole business off my 
hands this minute! But my son engaged to back 
you with money in this, and 1’m responsible for 
my son. He gave you his word’—— 

‘He give me his bond!’ exclaimed Gorgonio. 
‘I have it on paper! It is in black and white!’ 

‘His word would ha’ been binding enough,’ 
said Suffield quietly. ‘He gave you his word, 
and I must be bound by it. But since I—that 
is, ny son—engaged to find the necessary money, 
I must have a voice in the business—and a final 
voice. And I say I want to have done wi’ it as 
soon as possible: you’ll do no cornering wi’ my 
help. Clear it out—and the sooner the better. 
Only, at the same time, as I don’t want to see 
anybody else lose, I don’t want to lose myself if 
I can help it.’ 

‘You are bound to lose, Mr Suffiel’ !’ said Gor- 
gonio desperately. ‘Bound! When the “bears” 
find you selling—and you can't sell two hundred 
thousand bales in a hurry without being found 
out—down they ’ll send the prices !’ 

‘Well, said Suffield with a grim tightening of 
his mouth, ‘all I can say is: let us lose as little 
as possible.—You seem to have known how to 


**Spot’ price means, the price for delivery at once, 
or on the ‘spot.’ 
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buy without raising suspicions; you should be 
able to sell.’ 

‘And what, Mr Suffiel’, is to become of my 
profit 

‘You'll have your broker’s commission from 
me: won't that do?’ said Suffield. 

‘That is very little !—for all the time, all the 
brain, all the skill and knowledge I have spent 
on this business! Ah, this beautiful corner !—to 


be spoil !’ 

Tn do this much more,’ said Suffield: ‘if you 
can get off these bales at contract prices—at the 
prices you took them up at—you shall have 
double commission ; and that, sir, is, in my 
opinion, more than twice as much as you deserve. 
A man that plans and makes a corner should be 
sent to hard labour and fed on skilly, just as 
much as a man that steals his neighbour's 

urse.—Good-morning, sir. I’ll call on you on 

onday, when, maybe, you’ll see your way a 
bit better.’ 


IN IRON-LAND. 


THERE are few dwellers in towns who are unac- 
quainted with the inconvenience which arises 
when ‘the streets are up. Vehicular traffic has 
to be diverted into side-streets, and pedestrians 
as they pass along the pavement look down over 
temporary barriers into deep channels which 
are being hollowed out below the roadway. It 
may be that the business man as he passes the 
same spot morning after morning on his way to 
his office takes a little interest in watching the 
progress of the proceedings from the first stroke 
of the pickaxe on the hard road, until he sees 
the huge water-pipes, or perhaps the smaller gas- 
pipes, lowered into the cavity constructed for them. 
And perhaps the thought strikes him, whence 
come all these black pipes, which form the 
arteries for gas or water, branching out in all 
directions beneath the surface in our towns ? 

Well, a very great number of these pipes come 
from Staveley, in Derbyshire, where iron-works 
have been in existence for more than two hundred 
years ; and the name ‘Staveley Iron-works’ is not 
an unknown one on coal-trucks, for the existing 
company are not only iron manufacturers, but 
extensive colliery owners as well. 

It is in the second half of the seventeenth 
century that we first come across mention of ‘a 
furnace’ at Staveley. There was iron ore in the 
neighbourhood, which was dug and smelted on 
the spot, the material employed in the furnace 
being the wood which grew on the hill-sides 
around. Local ore is no longer employed, and 
most of that now used comes from Northampton- 
shire. The land on which these first works were 
situated was leased from the family of Frechville, 
who had already been at Staveley Hall for about 
three hundred years. The undertaking was a 
very small one, and the smelted iron could, so 
bad was the state of the roads, only be carted 
away in the summer. Some hundred years later 
we find a ‘forge’ mentioned, which shows us that 
the iron had now begun to be worked up at 
Staveley into manufactured articles. The busi- 
ness continued in private hands, growing gradu- 
ally, until it became that of a company in 1864. 
The rapid progress which it has made in the last 


in the year 1840 there were only one hundred 
and twenty men employed in the works, while 
now there are eleven hundred. ‘Those who like 
statistics will also be interested to hear that fifty 
thousand tons of castings and thirty thousand 
tons of oy are turned out annually from the 
works. f these castings, the larger number 
consists of water and gas pipes, though other 
articles are made ; and at one time cannon-balls 
were manufactured at Staveley, 

Leaving for the present the site of the ancient 
‘forge,’ let us enter the principal works which lie 
between the railway line and the river Rother. 
A row of huge blast furnaces is the most con- 
spicuous feature before us as we walk down from 
a station ; and these, again, are flanked by the 
tall chimneys of the engine-houses. We make 
our way to the offices, and are soon provided with 
a guide. The first thing which strikes us as we 
walk across the yard is that we are surrounded 
on nearly every side by stacks of black pipes of 
all sizes ; and here, just in front of the offices, we 
come across an archeological curiosity. Side by 
side with a line of new iron pipes is a collection 
of trunks of trees hollowed out down the centre. 
These tree-trunks were the water-pipes of our 
ancestors, and the ones we are looking at actually 
formed a part of the original system constructed 
by Sir Hugh Myddleton, about the year 1666, 
for the purpose of supplying London with water, 
and were discovered beneath the Euston Road a 
short time ago. They seem to have done their 
work well, though their bore is not a large one. 
The largest modern pipes which are pointed out 
to us in the Staveley works are forty inches in 
diameter. Should the scheme of emptying one 
of the Welsh lakes into London ever become 
a reality, pipes of pretty considerable magnitude 
will be necessary to pour the water into the 
metropolis. 

We are first taken into the pipe-factory, where 
we see deep circular holes sunk in the sand, 
which form the moulds in which the pipes are 
cast. The central core has, in order to give it 
sufficient adhesive character, to be formed of a 
very evil-smelling compound. The pipes when 
cast are finished off neatly at the end, and turned 
smooth on the outside and at the collar, where 
they fit into one another. They are then taken 
to another part of the works, where they are 
tested as to their soundness. This is done by 
closing up the ends of the pipe and then forcing 
water into it by means of hydraulic pressure. 
When the pipe is as full of water as it can pos- 
sibly be, a workman strikes it smartly with a 
hammer, and under this treatment any flaw is 
sure to discover itself and burst. Sometimes oil 
is used instead of water in the testing process. 
The pipes are finally dipped in a huge caldron of 
boiling pitch, and when dry, are ready for use. 
It may be added, however, that different com- 

anies have different ideas with regard to the size, 
ength, and finish of gas and water pipes, so that 
the Staveley works have to be ready for different 
classes of customers. 

Blast furnaces are too well known to need any 
full description. Suffice it to say that coal and 
iron ore are packed into enormous cylindrical 
furnaces of some fifty feet in height; that the 
melted iron is run out from the furnaces into 


half-century may be estimated from the fact that 


channels, or furrows, marked on beds of sand, and 
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that in the form which it thus assumes of short 
rough bars, it is called ‘pig-iron.’ The blasts 
of hot air which are forced into the furnaces 
—hence their name—are driven by a fine old- 
fashioned beam-engine of great size. It is curious 
to notice in the engine-room how mechanical 
checks are used to test the work that is done. 
There is pointed out to us against the wall a 
dial which records the number of revolutions 
of the fly-wheel during any specified time, and 
by means of this tell-tale index the manager 
can inform himself as to whether the engine- 
man has kept his machine at full working 
wer. 

But there is a great deal of machinery at the 
Staveley works besides that required in connec- 
tion with blast furnaces and or for here 
the company constructs all the engines and other 
machinery needful for their numerous collieries, 
which are situated on the spot or in the neigh- 
bourhood. We are therefore invited to inspect 
the fitting-shops with their lathes, punching 
and cutting machines, steam-hammers, and all 
other appliances necessary for the construction 
of a steam-engine, 

From the noise and heat and dirt of the work- 
shops of this character, it is pleasant to turn 
into the clean and quiet pattern-making shops. 
In these we see a band of workmen engaged in 


complicated carpentry, somewhat resembling the 
manufacture of furniture. But they are not 
engaged in cabinet-making, but are constructing, 
according to drawings prepared by the engineers, 
the wooden patterns or models which are to 
give their shape to the moulds in the sandbeds 
in which the iron castings are to be formed. 


And now we cross the little Rother, which runs 
through the middle of the works, and divides 
the older part from the more modern portion. 
The little river runs merrily along over its 
stony bed, and a few trees stand yet upon 
its banks. Doubtless it was formerly a clear trout- 
stream, though its waters are of course now 
much befouled. On the banks of the river the 
original ‘forge’ once stood, and the Rother 
performed, by means of a large water-wheel, 
the work of moving the simple machinery 
employed in former years, Close to the site 
of the old mill is a house where the manager 
lived. It was once a pleasant habitation, with 
a garden, by the side of the stream; but soon 
the overhanging and rapidly increasing bank 
of ‘tip, or refuse from the works, will swallow 
it up. A little farther on is a mullioned-win- 
dowed house, perhaps nearly three hundred 
years old, still standing amidst grimy sur- 
roundings. This was once the farmhouse of 
the estate. 

And now we have passed right across the works 
and from one bank of the Rother to the other, 
and we find that we have reached another line of 
railway, for the works are hemmed in by the iron 
road on each side. Upon a hill above this rail- 
way we see the modern workmen’s village, crown- 
ing a slight elevation known as Barrow Hill. 
Close to the line stands a well-built and well- 
eps Mechanics’ Institute ; and farther up 
the hill is a school chapel, which is served by the 
clergy of the mother- Sank of Staveley, in the 
old village, about a mile and a half away. In 
the school we see hanging on the wall the portrait 


of Mr R. Barrow, the last private owner of the 
works ; and one is glad to note that the company 
have not failed to carry on and develop the 
various organisations for the good of the workmen 
which he or his predecessors in the business 
originated. It is in contemplation that a per- 
manent church should be built here, and then 
the existing building will no longer be used as 
it is now, and with much inconvenience, for a 
double purpose. 

It is satisfactory to find, as we do now nearly 
everywhere, that the workpeople of large manu- 
facturers are not treated as mere machines, but 
that provision is made for the moral and spiritual 
good of themselves and of their families by 
their employers. It is in such ways that a 
right aspect is put on one side of British 
industry and commerce, which was perhaps once 
neglected ; aud under such auspices it is to be 
expected that commercial enterprise will flourish 
a this island even more than it has done 

efore. 


A MALAGASY GHOST-STORY. 


OnE evening I was sitting beneath the veranda 
of a house on the borders of the Upper Forest 
in Madagascar. It was one of those glorious 
evenings only to be found in the tropics, when 
the afterglow of sunset enriches and enhances 
the beauty of everything before darkness hides 
them for another night ; when red flowers look 
like flame, and yellow like burnished gold. As 
the sun sank deeper below the horizon, the colours 
slowly changed, one blending with another till 
all grew sombre. Over to the east, behind the 
Forest, shot up the great white beams of the 
rising moon, distinct and regular. The trees 
stood out in bold relief ; the very leaves seemed 
to separate and let the moonbeams through. 

Grand as was the scene, my thoughts, I must 
confess, were hardly in keeping with it. I was 
thinking of pigs. I had been told by some natives 
that some wild pigs had been devastating their 
crops, and I was wondering how I could get a 
shot at them that night. 

As I sat puffing at my cigar, and wondering 
if it were possible to secure the services of an 
old native who was said to be exceptionally 
skilled in the matter of pigs, I saw a shadowy 
form coming towards me; and presently the 
dusky figure of a native stepped out of the 
shadow into the moonlight, his white lamba (a 
long cloth worn by natives) shining brightly as 
he threw it farther over his shoulder. 

‘Why !’ I exclaimed, ‘it is Rainikoto himself 
—the very man I wanted.—Hi! Rainikoto, will 
you go pig-hunting with me to-night?” ; 

‘How do you do, sir?’ he said with native 
politeness before he answered the question.— 
‘What did you ask, sir?’ 

‘Come with me to-night to look for that old 
boar that is eating up all your manioc, will 
you? 

‘Where ?’ 

‘Oh, anywhere; I don’t mind. At that little 
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open glade in the forest about a rice-cooking * off, 
away to the east.’ 

‘ At the clearing to the east ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I can’t go; I have business to do.’ 

‘Nonsense, man! What business can you have 
to do?’ 

‘I can’t go, sir, he said again, squatting down 
on his hams beside me, and arranging his lamba 
so as to cover his mouth. 

‘But why 

‘I am an old man, and don’t care for sitting 
up all night, as I used to do. I like sleeping 
better than shooting.—But what made you choose 
that place ?’ 

‘I thought it looked a likely spot, so many 
paths meet there.’ 

‘Go about midnight; you are certain to see 
a pig,’ he said, looking up with a curious expres- 
sion. 

I was surprised by the man’s manner, it was 
so totally different from anything I had been 
accustomed to see in a native. 

‘Funny you should pick that place, he added 
after a time. 

‘You seem to know it well, and say it is good ; 
then why funny, my relation ? 

‘Oh, I know it very well.’ 

‘Ill give you a dollar to come with me.’ 

The old man laughed. ‘It is a big sum,’ he 
said—‘a week’s pay. But not for fifteen weeks’ 
pay would I come to that place at night, my 
master.’ 

‘Oh, all right!’ I said, pretending not to be 
curious. ‘1’ll go myself.’ 

I watched for some sign; but he sat looking 
out straight before him and evidently disinclined 
to talk. ‘Is there a ghost there, Rainikoto ?’ 

‘Yes, perhaps,’ he said, without moving a 
muscle. 

‘Have you seen it?” 

‘Yes, perhaps,’ he again said, readjusting his 
lamba. 


‘Will you tell me about it?’ 

The old man sat perfectly still, as if in deep 
thought. No European could sit so long without 
moving. Not a limb, not the quiver of an eye- 
lid. I waited for an answer, but none came. 
After a time, he took out his small polished 
bamboo tobacco-box. Shaking out a large pinch 
of the snuff-like preparation into the palm of his 
hand, he opened his mouth, and, by a peculiar 
jerk, tipped it in below his tongue—a decided 
hint for me that he meant to keep his story to 
himself, whatever it might be. 

I knew it was no good pressing him then, 
so I lit another cigar and took no apparent 
notice. 

Presently, native fashion, he spat out his tobacco, 
and seemingly addressing himself as much as 


* A native way of measuring distance—equal twenty 
minutes ; equal about a mile and a quarter. 


me, he began: ‘White men don’t believe in ghosts, 
and witchcraft, and bagimla;* they laugh at them, 
and at those who do,’ 

‘Witchcraft, perhaps, my friend, and bagimla 
and sikidy [divination]; but we like to hear of 
ghosts. I do not feel at all like laughing; 
indeed, I very much wish to hear about it.’ 


It was a long time ago (he began so suddenly it 
made me start)—it was a long time ago; two 
kings and two queens have turned their backs 
upon us since then. I was but a little lad, but 
I remember it quite yrnene 5 I am old now; 
but I remember it well, as well as if it were only 
yesterday. My father was going into the Forest 
to get wood, only a short distance, so he took me 
with him. We had not gone far when we heard 
the long low whine of a lost dog. ‘The boar- 
hunters are out early,’ said _ father, evidently 
surprised ; ‘they must have slept in the Forest. 
Ho! é, &, & &!’ he shouted; but there was no 
answer except from several dogs, which joined in 
one long howl. 

‘Ah! they are all lost, he said; ‘and no 
one shouting to let them hear. Ho! &, &, @,é! 

Again the loud chorus came ringing and echo- 
ing through the wood. We turned aside, and 
made our way in the direction of the dogs. Cry 
upon cry now arose. I remember it well. Am 
I likely to forget it? It was early morning, and 
there had been a heavy dew; my feet were cold 
and wet, and the dogs frightened me. I felt 
chilled and scared. My father had girded himself, 
and his brown skin glistened in the morning sun, 
How fast he went!—pushing his way through 
the tangled growth. f could scarcely keep up 
with him, for the thorny creepers caught my 
legs, although my father helped to clear the way, 
striking with his axe at the great lianas that 
stopped our path. I think in the excitement he 
almost forgot me, for he guessed that something 
was wrong, and he held his spear ready short- 
ened in his right hand. It seemed a long, lon 
time before we reached the dogs. They were al 
together in the clearing to the east. It has not 
grown up as others do; it is just the same. 
There they sat, some howling, some licking the 
wounds received from a tussle with the boar—— 

‘Look, father ! what is that?’ I cried. 

‘A dre! 4 dre! It is a corpse. There are 
two: Rainimanga and Rainigapy—both killed 
by one pigs he said, turning them over. 

Ah! I remember them well, sir, these gashed 
bodies. It was a horrible sight for any one, 
much more for a little lad. The shaft of a 
broken spear lay near; and still grasped in the 
hand of one, lay the second spear. A look of 
surprise spread over my father’s face as he gazed 
upon the man who held the spear. 

‘This wound would not have killed, and he 
never threw his spear. The other is nearly torn 
to bits! Hvis spear has gone,’ he said. ‘I do not 
understand.—And what is this? Money ! fifteen 
dollars !—How came that money here? Seven in 
one purse, and eight in the other.’ 


* Bagimla are the supposed aboriginal inhabitan’ 
whose graves and spirits are held in great awe a | 
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He looked at me, and then, as if thinking 
aloud, he added: ‘No! I will not take it. It 
has bad luck in it. I’ll give it to their wives. 
Besides, if I kept it, they would say I had killed 
these men. I wish I knew how they got it, 
though !’ 

We soon raised the whole neighbourhood. The 
two men had come from the village over yonder 
(he said, pointing with his lips to a village about 
three miles away)—and their friends went and 
brought the bodies in. What wailing and mourn- 
ing there was! what beating of tom-toms! But 
the money my father gave up was much more 
talked about than the deaths. Never had any 
one but the chief—nay, not even he—had so much 
before. The funeral was very grand: several 
oxen were killed; and there was a lot of toaka 
{native rum] in siny [earthen water-pots]. The 
money was a great comfort to their wives. We 
heard soon afterwards that a trader from the 
coast had dropped his purse, and he offered a 
reward ; but then the reward was less than the 
money in the purse, so of course he never got 
it. 

I soon ceased to think of that day, though the 
shock lasted long. As I grew up, I, too, became 
a hunter and forester. Malagasy, as you know, 
are not fond of hunting like you white men ; the 
py a tribe are the most so; but even 
only a few of us care for it. I liked it, and soon 
became proficient. One day a white man came 
to our village and stayed there. He was looking 
for birds, which he skinned : he never ate them, 
which surprised us. He taught me to skin and 
shoot ; and when he went away he gave me the 

un. I was very proud of it; and soon I found 

could get wild-pig much easier by waiting for 
them at nights and shooting, than by hunting 
them with dogs. So I used to go to the bush 
where you wish to go to, to-night. 

He looked up at me with a sharp, keen, side- 
long glance, as if to read my thoughts, and then 
proceeded : 

I nearly always got some, though you white 
men don’t, for you have no patience; you sit and 
wait for one hour, perhaps, and then you get up 
and walk a little, or think another place better, 
or go home ; but we Malagasy will sit without 
moving for hours. Whenever pig came this way, 
I was sure to be waiting for them, and the glade 
you mentioned was a favourite place. Youll see 
some to-night, sir, when you go, for I know their 
habits well. The herd that were in the sweet- 
potatoes and manioc last night, will come that 
way; they will be there about midnight, and 
return about second cock-crow. 

His wrinkled old face broke into a sort of 
satirical smile, as he paused. Without knowing 
quite why, I began to feel ‘creepy ;’ but I an- 
swered with apparent unconcern: ‘ Well, I hope 
80, Rainikoto. But you have not yet told me 
about the ghost, you know.’ 

‘Oh, I shall. I am coming to it. But you 
had better go, and it will save me the trouble 
of telling you. You will see it all then for 
yourself,’ 

‘I should like to hear it first, you know, to 
see if it agrees with what you saw” 

‘Well, master, you are my father and mother, 
_ I should like to please you; but it is a long 

ry. 


‘Go on, my relation,’ I said, answering his 
politeness in the orthodox way. 

He got up, readjusted his lamba, and squatting 
down a little more in front of me, began : 

‘It was on the 15th day of the moon Alaha- 
saty ’—— 

‘Why ! that’s to-day !’ I said. 

Is it said). Let me think. Yes; so it is. 
That is funny.—Well, it was on this very day, 
about ten years ago, I went to watch for pig at 
yonder glade. It was just such another night 
as this. The day had been very hot, and these 
little whirlwinds had been raising their dusty 
columns on the road—the spirits of our fore- 
fathers visiting the earth or returning to heaven, 
we Malagasy say. There had been a good many 
that day. I remember well. But they have not 
much to do with the story, nothing in your eyes. 
—A herd of pig had been among the village 
crops the night before. I had tracked them, and 
found out the way they had come. I noticed the 
slot of a huge boar, and I meant to have him. 
They passed right through the clearing. That 
glade has never altered, as the others do; it is 
the same now as then; and it was the same then 
as when I was a little boy ; but it never struck 
me till after that night, and then I noticed it. 
The grass grows just the same, and the trees do 
not seem to change. 

The old man, I noticed, was dropping into the 
native style of rhetoric, a form not unseldom 
heard in British pulpits, a certain reckless way 
of wandering up and down the keys of thought, 
and then the persistent striking of a single chord, 
with an emphasis varying directly as the number 
of repetitions, 

Ay, it was just such another night as this, 
just the same; the same little fleecy clouds 
rushed across the full moon. The children were 


dancing in its rays, as they are now down 
yonder, and their song came rising and falling 


on the wind as now you hear it. The night was 
just the same ; the crickets chirped and whistled 
in the grass ; the great cicada rang his rattle as 
loudly as he now is doing—just the same. The 
dew was sparkling on the broad leaves, like tears 
on the cheeks of a young wife who has lost her 
child, her first-born, The frogs croaked in the 
marshes—a sign of rain, I’ve heard you say: we 
call it the women’s parliament, for it is much 
talk and little meaning ; for here, it is no sign 
of rain. Croak they will, as frogs and women 
always must. They could not live without it. 
Ay, master, the night was just-—— 

‘The same, my dear relation. Let us agree 
that the night was just the same,’ I said, break- 
ing in rather rudely, perhaps. ‘The very birds, 
beasts, fishes, insects, you know, they always are 
the same, except when it is raining.’ 

‘I said you would laugh at me. If you laugh 
already, what will you do before the end ? 

‘IT laugh! My dearest father and mother, I am 
so anxious to hear the end that I have even been 
rude. Pray, excuse my haste ; my eagerness out- 
stepped my manners.’ 

flalagasy are not easily offended, and he soon 
went on again. 

It was a short time before midnight that I 
started. I took my gun and spear and the usual 
little hatchet we all carry. No one went with 
me—I was quite alone. 1 soon reached the place, 
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and sat down, hiding behind a large clump of 
seva-be, through the ‘broad leaves of which I 
could watch the whole glade from end toend. It 
is about thirty repy [fathoms] long. The moon 
shone brightly ; not a cloud obscured its rays ; 
not a breath of wind could be felt inside the 
forest ; but the tops of the taller trees rustled 
gently, and the twisting leaves showed their 
white linings with every little puff. The tree- 
frogs alone seemed to break the silence, for they 
alone were near me. 

I had sat about two hours, and had seen 
nothing. I began to think the pigs must have 
passed out, or gone another way; and I had 
made up my mind to alter my position, so as to 
see them better when they came back in the 
early morning ; but still I sat on, not caring to 
own myself at fault. I was just opening my 
tobacco-box, and had put my gun down by my 
side; my spear was sticking upright in the 
ground before me, and my axe on my knees, 
when I became conscious that something was 
going to happen, but I knew not what. I felt 
my head, to see if I were faint or dreaming. I 
never felt any feeling like it before, or since—a 
sort of trembling, cold, indescribable feeling, 
as if one’s spirit were fighting with one’s body. 
was afraid, and thought I was ill—perhaps dying, 

rhaps bewitched ; and I rose to go home. So 

isturbed was I, that I forgot to pick up my 
gun. Just at that moment a huge boar rushed 

t, his bristles all up, and his little eyes flamin 
rom under his grizzled brows. He was coverec 
with mud from head to tail; his jaws were set 
as if for fighting; he looked distressed, and 
evidently hunted, being hard put to it. He was 
the largest and oldest boar I had ever seen, for his 
horns* were very long and large, and his tusks 
gleamed long and sharp in the moonlight. I 
could easily have shot him, had I had my gun; 
but I was startled and surprised; and he was 

t before I regained my presence of mind. I 
held my axe, though, and without knowing what 
I did, I hurled it after him. Round and round 
it flew and lit a foot in front. I thought it must 
have grazed him; but he never stopped. I was 
astonished, for nothing followed ; oan a thing that 
did not strike me at once, but which I vividly 
recalled afterwards, was, that there was no sound ; 
yet he had run right through some dry fern. 

The old man stopped and altered his position. 
It evidently made him nervous to recall that 
night’s adventures, even when sitting inside a 
veranda, and near one of the all-powerful white 
men. Glancing timidly over his shoulder, he 


again, 

got up, master, and picked up the axe. For 
a time the funny feeling had left me, owing, 
I suppose, to the excitement; but as I touched 
the axe, my hand shook like a rush in the wind, 
and became as cold as the dead. I looked at it, 
to see if there was blood on it, and I ran my 
finger along the edge. It was the finger of the 
other hand, and it shivered like the hand that 
held the axe. I was horribly afraid now, and 
knew not what to think. I wished to go home; 
but I wished still more to know what had become 
of the boar, and what had chased it. I remem- 


*The Malagasy wild boar has a large horn-like growth 
above each tusk. = 


bered his enormous size, and I thought my eyes, 
being ill, might have magnified it, or that I had 
even seen a vision. I stooped down to examine 
the slot in the wet clay ; but there was not a mark, 
I could not believe it. I knelt down and peered 
into the clay; not a si I was on the point of 
rising—— Oh, sir, I shall never forget it. No! 
not to my dying day. There he was !—the boar! 
right. on me, not ten yards off, and coming hard 
down on me—looking death in every line. I 
gasped, I shuddered ; but I was still a man, and 
all my trembling ceased as I jumped up for one 
last effort. There was no room to move, for I 
had followed him out of the glade to that narrow 
P e between the high clay-banks ; for there, if 
lcotlien, I knew his marks would show. Five- 
feet perpendicular banks on either hand, and an 
immense boar in full charge. He had come with- 
out noise, or I must have heard him yards away, 
I had just time to get on my feet and strike at 
his head with the axe with all my force. I meant, 
as soon as I felt the axe bite, to jump high, and 
so miss the rush and tusks. It was no use to 
jump and not strike, for he would have turned 
on me again. I just saw his great red carcase as 
it loomed before me; there was time for much 
thought, but for little action. Down came my axe 
on his head ; but there was no resistance! I lost 
my balance, for I had thrown all my weight on 
to the blow, and fell right on to the top of him. 

I shut my eyes, and breathed a prayer to the 
Great Spirit to receive my soul. 1 knew I was 
a dead man, unless a miracle was wrought, for 
I should never be able to get up before he would 
be on me again, even if he missed me then. How 
long I lay I knew not; but at last I found I was 
lying unhurt in the path and no sign of the boar. 
I looked cautiously round without rising, in case 
he was there, waiting forme. Yes, there he was 
again—he, too, unhurt. How I ever missed his 
head I could not then naion, for I was an expert 
axeman, and I saw the blade fairly on him. Some 
sudden twist had saved him, I thought. But 
what was he doing? I thought him mad. For 
there he stood at bay against a tree near the 
glade; but not a sound, not a grunt, rushing 
as if at dogs with all his bristles set. Look, 
master, I see him now! 

The old man had got up ; his eyes glared as his 
excitement increased, and I confess to having felt 
very uncomfortable myself. 

Look ! there he stands!—No! no! You can't 
see him, but Ido, Yes! I see it all over again. 
I see him rushing madly at those phantom dogs, 
biting, goring, trampling, shaking them off; and 
then with one wild rush he broke his bay and 
ran right up to me—the spirit of my fore- 
fathers !—right through me, and only a shudder, 
a dull, trembling, cold, clammy shudder, as on he 
went. My hair stood on end; my tongue clave 
to the roof of my mouth—a horrid taste filled it; 
my knees shook ; my heart leaped and bounded 
against my ribs, and I could not move. On he 
rushed. I watched him—ay, how I watched him! 
the great boar’s ghost, for now I knew. Dack 
again he came. He kept about the place. In 
desperation and half crazy myself, I gained 
strength to strike another blow. My axe passed 
through him, leaving a large gap, that closed 
again. My dread increased, and I thought I 
should have died.—Fifteen dollars, you say! 
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Nay! not for all the money you have, would I 

that night again. It would mean death 
now, for I am older, and my heart could: not 
bear the strain, even if that were all. 

But there is worse, worse! I wonder I ever 
lived to tell the tale. The boar had broken bay 
twice, and was standing for the third time, when 
Isaw two men run into the glade. They were 
girded tight, and had on the ‘ittle straw skull- 
caps we foresters wear. They each had his spear 
raised, and rushed together towards the boar. I 
saw their mouths work, but heard no sound. They 
were both fine tall men, almost of the same 
height, and very like each other—for were they 
not brothers? I was then almost in a stupor from 
long-continued fear. I could neither move nor 
speak, only look. I wished to cry out, but could 
not, for i knew they must be the two men, 
Rainimanga and Rainigapy, whose bodies we had 
found dead years ago, when I was but a little boy. 
I knew I should see how it all happened now. I 
was close to where they passed, but they took no 
notice of me. As they did so, the same chill ran 
through me once more, as it had done when the 
boar passed by. As they ran on, an evil look came 
over the face of the hindermost. I never saw 
so fiendish an expression; all the evil passions 
man is prone to seemed stamped upon that face. 
Handsome as he was, he looked like a kinoly.* 

I could see all plainly, for an artificial light lit 
up both the men and boar. The hideousness of 
the man’s expression increased till he got within 
afew yards of the boar ; then he leaped upon his 
brother from behind and seized his throat. Ah! 
what a fearful struggle that was! I shrieked and 
shrieked ; but my mouth was parched, and the 
scream ended only in an uncertain sound. I 
tried to run and help, but I could not. I tried to 
shut my eyes, but I could not. Over and over 
the two rolled; but the vice-like grip never 
relaxed. The eyes seemed to start from the head 
of the one that was held; his face blackened, 
blood began to trickle from his mouth. It was 
horrible, horrible! A few moments more and all 
was over. 

The murderer arose, gave one look at the 
corpse, picked up his spear, rushed at the 
boar, which still stood at bay. High above his 
head he raised his spear, poised it, gave it the 
twisting motion, and then, quick as lightning, 
threw it. It struck well, just behind the shoulder. 
With one savage bite, the boar severed the shaft 
and charged the man. In the murder of his 
brother he had forgotten his axe. The boar was 
upon him. One great shock, and his leg was 
ripped up as he turned to flee. Back again, 
another rush before he had recovered himself, 
and the tusks ran into the bone and severed the 
sinews. The man staggered and fell. He dragged 
himself slowly ; but another rush of the huge 
animal and his side was open. Then the boar, 
with bloodshot eyes and staggering gait, ran away 
to die. I fainted ; and when I recovered, it was 
dawn. For a year I was ill, and have never sat 
for Fig in that glade since. 

‘That day was the 15th day of the moon, 
Alahasaty ?’ I asked. 

He nodded. 


* A kind of ghostly demon—the half-decomposed 
body of a man come to life again. 


‘I think, my dearest father and mother, I 


said, ‘you must have been-asleep.’ 


Whereupon he shook his heed, rose slowly, and 
departed. 


ALLIGATORS AND CROCODILES. 


No more striking illustration of the dangers we 
incur by interfering with the balance of nature 
could well be cited than the fact that the authori- 
ties in some parts of Florida have found it 
necessary to legislate for the preservation of Alli- 
gators. These hideous saurians abound in the 
Southern Mississippi and its tributaries; and 
when a use was discovered for their skins, even 
zoologists were not heard to protest against 
their speedy extermination. The reason of the 
prohibition is not far to seek : the cane-rat, which 
dwells in the swampy banks of the rivers, has 
increased proportionately with the destruction of 
the alligators, and threatens ruin to all harvests 
by the water-side. The result is that the authori- 
ties have passed a law forbidding the slaughter 
of alligators for the space of three years, under a 
penalty of twenty dollars; or a hundred during 
the breeding season. 

The ‘Alligator Mississippensis’ attains its 
greatest length in Florida, and specimens have 
been found twenty-three feet long. They do not 
appear ever to leave fresh water; during the 
winter they hibernate in the mud on the margins 
of their haunts. In the neighbourhood of Bazru 
Zara, on the Mississippi, vast flats of lakes and 
marshes stretch away on either bank; every year 
these are flooded by the overflow of the river, 
when they are visited by myriads of fish. The 
heat soon partly dries up these lagoons, leaving 
only about a few feet of water in them, thus 
exposing a vast amount of prey to the birds 
and alligators. In the deepest portions, quanti- 
ties of these imprisoned fish accumulate, and 
these are known in the country as alligator holes. 
Thither the horrid reptiles crowd, and as evapo- 
ration proceeds, soon exterminate all the captives, 
Alligators feed principally during the night, 
when they are said to assemble in large herds, 
driving the fish before them into the estuaries. 
Alligators are very numerous in Mexican and 
Central American waters. The natives of Mexico, 
when they find an isolated alligator asleep, throw 
a lasso round its body, and, when secured, gag it. 
After this, the brute’s career is terminated by 
repeated blows on the head. Another method 
is practised by the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Upper Orinoco, A tree is bent—generally, a 
bamboo is selected, from its elasticity—till the 
top is brought down to the butt; a bait is then 

laced on a sharp hook, the line attached to it 

ing fastened securely to the small end of the 
bent tree, which is caused to relax its position by 
an ingenious piece of mechanism which gives way 
the moment the least strain is felt upon the line. 
The tree-point becoming thus released, straightens 
itself add quveh velocity, and drags the caiman 
from the water. 

Various negro tribes place the alligator among 
their gods, In Madagascar, says the Rev. Mr 
Ellis, ‘the natives invoke their forbearance with 
prayers, or seek protection from charms, rather 
than attack them ; even the shaking of a spear 
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over the monsters would be regarded as an act of 
sacrilegious insult to the guardians of the flood, 
imperilling the life of the offender the next time 
he should venture into the water.’ In all heathen 
lands where alligators are found, more or less 
respect is paid to them, and savages are every- 
where reluctant to kill them. According to the 
natives, they will seize white flesh in preference 
to black or brown; but a dog is asserted to be 
the caiman’s bonne bouche. 

The relations in which Crocodiles were re- 
garded by the early Egyptians is not the least 

uzzling of the many problems that beset the 

gyptologist. That they were worshipped is 
indubitable ; yet what are we to make of that 
strange cemetery where countless thousands are 
entombed, the spaces between the larger speci- 
mens being packed in with eggs and little ones? 
Such numbers could not have perished naturally ; 
and if they were objects of worship, it is clear 
they were not allowed to multiply unchecked. 

tes wonderful fact in the natural history of 
the crocodile was noticed by Herodotus, and 
though for a long time regarded as a fable, 
has been confirmed by modern research, The 
‘Father of History’ tells us: ‘When the croco- 
dile takes his food in the Nile, the interior of 
its mouth is always covered with flies. All birds, 
with one exception, flee from the crocodile ; but 
this one, the Nile bird, far from avoiding it, flies 
towards the reptile with the greatest eagerness, 
and renders it a very essential service. Every 
time the crocodile goes on shore to sleep, and at 
the moment when it lies extended with open 
jaws, the Nile bird enters the mouth of the 
terrible animal and delivers it from the flies 
which it finds there. The crocodile shows its 
recognition of the service by never harming the 
bird.’ The fly alluded to is our common gnat, 
while the bird is a kind of plover. 

Crocodiles are more voracious than alligators. 
Sir Samuel Baker says that many children fall 
victims every year on the banks of the Liamba 
when their mothers go to fetch water. The cro- 
codile stuns its victim with a blow from its 
powerful tail, and then drags it into the river, 
where it is soon drowned. In general, when the 
crocodile perceives a man, it dives, and furtively 
glides away from the side which he occupies. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it precipitates 
itself with surprising agility towards the person 
it has discovered, which may be noticed from 
the disturbance on the surface of the water. 

One of the innumerable curious sights of India 
is the Nuggar tank of Kurachi. In former times, 
the crocodiles which inhabit it roamed the 
neighbourhood at their will, seeking whom they 
might devour; but so great were their depreda- 
tions that the authorities were forced to build a 
wall round their haunt. This is a swamp, caused 
by hot springs, the medicinal virtues of which 
have been known from early times, and are 
attributed to the sanctity of a Mohammedan 
whose tomb is close by, and to whom the croco- 
diles are sacred. The tank, as it is called, is 
about one hundred and fifty yards long by about 
half that distance in breadth. In this space one 
observer counted over two hundred reptiles, from 
eight to fifteen feet long, and smaller ones in- 


numerable. They are so tame, in a sense, that it 
is necessary to poke them with a stick before | 


they will move. Buffaloes are always standing 
in the water, and are not attacked; but an 
other animal is instantly seized. ‘The whole 
appearance of the place,’ says one writer, ‘with 
its green, slimy, stagnant water, and so many of 
these huge uncouth monsters moving sluggishly 
about, is disgusting in the extreme, and it will 
long be remembered by me as the most loathsome 
spot I ever beheld.’ 

However necessary it may be to preserve alli- 
gators in Florida, there is little doubt that in 
other parts of the world the destruction of these 
reptiles would prove an unmixed benefit to the 
native population, ridding the neighbourhood of 
dangerous foes, and promoting a trade in the 
leather thus obtained. 


IN THE VALLEY. 


To-pay, when the sun was lighting my house on the pine- 
clad hill, 
The breast of a bird was ruffled as it perched on my 
window sill, 
And a leaf was chased by the kitten on the breeze-swept 
garden walk, 
And the dainty head 
Of a dahlia red 
Was stirred on its slender stalk. 


Oh, happy the bird at the rose-tree, unheeding the threat- 
ening storm ! 
And happy the blithe leaf-chaser, rejoicing in sunshine 
warm ! 
They take no thought for the morrow—they know no 
cares to-day ; 
And the thousand things 
That the future brings 
Are a b'ank to such as they. 


But I, by the household ingle, can interpret the looming 
clouds, 
For the wind ‘soo-hoos’ through the keyhole, and a 
shadow the house enshrouds ; 
And I know I must quit my mountain, and go down to 
the Vale below, 
For my house is chill 
On the windy hill, 
When the autumn tempests blow. 


My mind is for ever drawing an instructive parallel 
*Twixt temporal things that perish and eternal things 
that dwell— 
When billows and waves surround me, and waters my 
soul o’erflow, 
I descend in hope 
From the mountain top 
To the sheltering Vale below. 


1 go down to the Valley of Silence, where the worldly are 
never met ; 
I know there is ‘balm and healing’ there for eyes that 
with tears are wet ; 
And I find, in its sweet seclusion, gentle solace for all 
my care, 
For that Valley pure, 
With its shelter sure, 
Is the beautiful Vale of Prayer. 
Nanniz 
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